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JUNE 1935 


SONATA IN HOLLYWOOD 


THE SYCAMORE 


TILLY in the mystical 
‘ shadow of the sycamore, 
give yourself unto the spell — 


give, and go, and come no more. 


Where the shadows and the stars 
rise and fall on the deep breast 
of the water, nothing mars 


plots to slip and sink and rest. 


To the image of the leaves 
on the blackness of the stream, 
to the little wind that grieves, 


give yourself and dream your dream. 


{119} 
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Maybe we are foundlings strayed 
in an alien hopeless land; 

but the birds are not afraid, 
balanced in the night’s vast hand. 


1 


Though this languor that we feel 
in the fragrant hushéd night 


is perhaps not half so real 


} 
i 
1 


as the stars’ reflected light 


let your soul shine in your eyes 
and your heart throb on your lips . 
while our speech is lost in sighs 


fainting where the honey drips. 


Stilly in the mystical 
shadow of the sycamore, 
give yourself unto the spell 


give, and go, and come once more. 


CONSOLATION 


So each who gains the strained-for prize 
may hold it in his hand 
and watch it shrinking to the size 


of a grain of sand. 


3ut who won not shall keep the dream 


of what he might have wor 


1120} 





Carlyle F. MacIntyre 


ife-guarded by the seraphim 


Sa 


and centered in the sun. 


Bright apples of Hesperides 


no mortal hand shall pull, 


liefer than hanks of golden flee 
that dim to common wool. 
IN THE FOG 
( Protean changes none 
( ites the ai 


t lankets of oblivion 
1] f 1 a 
Olds Or Gespalr 


ich inches in the mind 


with points more shrewd than rain, 

and wraps a silver sack to blind 

the eye to what seemed plain, 

nd shows like X-rays to the bone 
n a small place 

al ous, shivering, and alone, 


sweat on his face 


ONE KNOCKING AT A DOOR 


He knocks, but knocks so lightly 
none save the ready ear 


[121] 
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that listens with receptive heart 
can hear. 


Then, diffident and silent, 
he suddenly retires, 
retracting the extended hand 


of his desires. 


Tomorrow you may pass hin 
but lack the eye to heed 
one with a quiet competence 


surpassing need, 


HAWK 


He draws a circle on the sky 
and never moves a wing. 
Its center pivots where his eye 
rests on a stricken thing. 

His golden gaze is ominous. 
Let small beasts have a care 
and not affect the frivolous 
when Raptor rides the ait 


The glittering whirl of rapie1 

is not more deft than he 

who swoops to brand a bit of fur 
with ruddy destiny. 
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A feathery avalanche, a streak 

of hungry lightning, charge 

with fatal claw and accurate beak... 
“A murderer’s at large!” 


SNAKE 


This set of springs in cloisonné, 
this blood and bone attired as rope, 
this Gordian knot of mercury, 


can Slip away as slick as soap. 


His daily work is arabesque, 
a sibilant his battle-cry; 
he fearless takes the sun to task 


with an obsidian lidless eye. 


All circumstantial evidence 
acquits his case as one maligned, 
who never climbed an apple tree 


or wasted word on womankind. 


APRIL SKIES 


Down by the pomegranates 
: 
under /iprli Skies 
she laid a charm upon me 
with her honest eyes. 
one told me wait tor summel! 


and tame my blood a bit; 


| 907 
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j 


but my heart looked at patience 
and would have none of it. 


By the lake the clover 

was proper green for June; 

I ventured whisper in her ea: 

it would be summer soon. 

She bade me listen reason 

and teach my tongue be still, 

then tripped across the clover patch 
while I climbed up the hill. 


WHIT? 


You are a snowflake on the wind, 


white dove fluttering down the s 


~ 


gossamer drifting through my mind 


« 


silver mote that swims my eye. 


You are a spray of cherry bloom, 
a porcelain vase with a master’s sign; 


a ey 
you are the white hush in a room 


aiter the god deserts the shrine. 


THE FULL CUP 


How did love come to you, like dawn 
or the first sight of the sea, 


iC 


or like a prayer? 


[124] 
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Even thus it was 
love came to me: 
as a white pain effacing all 


desires my heart had willed, 


an unasked gift that left my small 


TOWARD YOU 


' 
rmore my lite runs deeper, strong 


urrent sought a distant shore. 


inge unheard things now give my heart their song, 





; t in hidde 
pirations root in me, as Didden 


of a hope unknown before. 


. 4 
ts lown like wild hawks t have ridden 
| 
oO eaven ( 
, 
ts 
¢ 1 sam 0 
ou I eek the deep; 
ind iorget to think 
, 
( Ss one Oo W al in sleep 
THES! STILI ACRI 
: . : 
Kes his shoes Of and steais softly 
1 1h -arcely breathe 
ea rasses, and ne scarcely Dreaties, 
iis head down to evade the branches 
s to step Dut in the paths, 
In the pat that co not cruncn., 
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Aye, he does well in going quietly 

where glasses clink upon no friendly table, 

where no one laughs or coughs or creaks a chair, 
or says a word or rustles through a book, 

where even the clocks forget to tick — does well. 


(This blustering fellow who can crack a ship 
or puff down pine-trees like a pile of straw, 
can turn your house around or lift it clean 


1 


across the street, as by a twist of hand.) 


The wind is reverent in these still acres, 
rattles nor mossy windows nor grass doot 
and does not whistle past the corner-stones 


on which are builded these eternal houses. 


HOUSI 
They all are gone, the footsteps and the laughter, 
and I put out the fire and lock the door, 
like a closed mouth, strangely aware that after 
tonight a solemn dust will choke the floo1 
and be a cataract upon my eyes 
and be a bandage that shall lint my pain. 
Henceforth the dust, the silence, and the flies 


may have this house where | come 





NEBULAE 


CHILD OF GRASS 


A child of grass, his only need 

Is being close to earth. Indeed, 
Te he ’ see { ] — 1 ces 
rl as no use for ioves aevices 


For whom the fertile dust suffices. 


His heart’s red blossom cannot wilt, 


His happy flesh cannot expire 
: , “ae ay 
it with the thunderous wind has built 
knit stream and fire 
i ives ke on drouth and flood, 
th sh, the brook his blood. 


C€ alia i ISS adorn his shoulder, 


ned of the boulder. 
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Their paths extend and interknit 


In patterns ageless and austere 


The planets, cryptic and precis¢ 
Appear in sequence through the sky 


The moon, a ponderous device 


Swings past where flaming co 


Yet men with avid eyes pursue 
The bright approach, and interla 


As if to capture in a clue 


MATHEMATICS 


Child, behold the lovely patter: 
Mars and Venus draw with Saturn. 
Pause upon a hill and see 


Celestial geometry. 


Bend and carefully observe 
The petal’s precise fabric cu 
‘This is mathematics true 


Beyond the kind that men cons 


Any vine you gaze upon 
Plots a perfect pentagon. 
Every ray the sun expels 
Fashions faultless parallels. 


[128] 
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Lionel Wiggam 





\W . } met ‘ sc and 
vV here the ( € wanes ana comes 


d gee 
\re essential axioms. 
é ' : , 
Gaze upon the sky, and ponde: 
| algebra is yonder. 


Lionel Wiggar 


3 


A MOMEN’ 


moment, fleeting as the dew, 


Fragile as f1 rns on the window-pans 





lemistry as secret as the blue 
stains the ind-flower, builds the mind again 
a pointed moment till it breaks 
S ( a s? 
} 
y al 
e S| equential as ing’s? 
sweeter in the fields 
l car ered in this single 
¢ lleeting span that yields 


Mapes ' 
birth to death. 
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FROM THE INTERROGATIONS 


ADAMANT TREE 


“Stay, hold you, lad, where go you now?” 
I strive to find a fabled Tree 

Whereof the fruit is sweet to me, 
Swaying on a still, bright bough. 


“Was this the fruit your father found?” 
The leaves were thick, the Tree was tall; 
I think he found no fruit at all, 

And none had spilled upon the ground. 


“Is he the man your mother mourns?” 
Ay, she’s the one he journeyed for. 
Now he’s a man who seeks no more. 
His hands are full of blood and thorns. 


COWARD 


How can these dreams 


Leave me weary when I wake in the morning? 


I have been seeking some diminutive wilderness, 


g 
Trying to become so tiny 

That life cannot find me, forgets me, 
Lost in the rushes and water and sand 


Ae 


[130} 

















VOICE FROM THE WOMB 


Harold Kerr 


The dead speak surely from their airless cubicles, 


And I speak too 

Behind this wall of flesh, 

Behind the bars of bone. 

Being neither dead nor alive 

I stand for ail things beautiful and brave, 
And for shame and sorrow. 

I am the sweet, the terrible, 

The jewel and the broken blood. 

I am the slayer and the slain, 

Husk and seed, 

Sun on the rose, frost on the thorn, 

I am the knife before the wound, 

The voice before the cry, 

The seed of life and its birth among flowers, 


The husk of life and its ruin among snows. 


When will this child of love be slain 


And the child of flesh be born? 


Harold Kerr 
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HUMILITY 


Night, in her tangible sweet body, bare 
Me, laid me, in the cold sunrise, 

Upon a shore of dawn where, freshly fair, 
Sprang flowers and grasses, with surprise 


In womb-warm eyes. 


There from the kindly russet soil I drew 
Sustenance for my limbs, and wrung 
Virtue through lips and lyric throat, that grew 


Resplendent with a noonday song, 
But not for long. 


God saw my pride and flung me in the mire 
And bade me pray, as creatures must 
Whose eyes are bright with only poet’s fire, 
Whose hearts, in wretchedness of lust, 
Are sired of dust. 


Choking and mute, broken my string of gold, 
Along the no-more-lovely lea 
I came at eve where you sat from of old 
With folded hands upon your knee, 
Waiting for me. 





Rayner Heppenstall 


And here will rest me, blest in sunset light, 
Your saintly hands in pity lain 
Upon my head, until the Lady Night 
Shall come and take her child again — 
Till then, till then. 


PERFECTION 


So it is given to me to understand 

[he harshness of the lily, the ashen dove. 
Touching my well-blest heart your heart above, 
I feel your meaning pierce me as a brand 

(Or fire or steel) ; I feel my life expand 

As on the mist-flower skin my faint lips move, 
Pale on your being’s flesh, that for your love 
Vould suffer all things from your lover’s hand. 


Yet burning is the flesh of lilies, cloudy 

The breast of doves... Your body lies less proudly 
Than moon-loved waters when the moon goes down: 
Your eyes are careless, heavy, still your throat; 
And borne in the sap of a flame, trembling, remote, 
Only your spirit rejoices to be known. 


Rayner Heppenstall 
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This, with a face 
like a mashed blood-orange 
that suddenly 


would get eyes 
and look up and scream 


War! War! 


clutching her 
thick ragged coat 
a piece of hat 


broken shoes 
War! War! 


stumbling for dread 


at the young men 
who with their gun-butts 
shove her 


sprawling — 
a note 
at the foot of the page 


William Carlos Williams 





ONE FARMER 


He turns red cattle 
In high blue grass. 
I hear their lowing 


Each day I pass. 


He raises white geese, 

And feeds black swine, 
And looks with bright hopes 
To the grape vine. 


He plants in his rich field 
Good golden grains 
That give him great promise 


On these hills and plains. 


Autumn brings ears of plenty; 
Fat grow his swine. 
Vineyards grow fine grapes 
Chat make good wine. 


It’s fine to see autumn grain. 


"Twas fine to see too 
The red cattle romp about 
Where grass smiled blue. 


Irving Bacor 
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DEPARTURE 


I 


Let the dead be covered with sunshine and wind and rain; 
Let moss grow over the mound, and flowers grow; 

Let there be a peace that only the wild bees know, 

And the hummingbirds, for their bright insistent gain. 
Let me forget there ever has been the pain 

And that for a time my heart was dull and slow. 

Singing and dancing, let me turn and go 

Up to the mountains, the high blue mountains, again. 


For I hear a voice in the wind. It is calling me on! 

Too long have I mourned the dead; I am wasting my years. 
When the voice in the wind cries aloud, I must be gone. 
I must dry my eyes and climb with the song in my ears 
To the peak that I cannot see. Beyond the cloud, 

New life-like lightning cleaves death’s sullen shroud. 


Il 


Yet if I find you —and the sudden shaking 

Of song like flame destroys my paths and guides, 
Sweeping away my passions and my prides 

In the proud passion of a greater waking, 

Be kind to me, in my bewilderment. 

1 am not used to heights beyond the clouds. 

And if I search for landmarks and for crowds, 
Fearing to have for roof the firmament, 


[136] 





Idella Purnell 


Remember the long way your song has led, 
And that my tired 


hands were filled with toys. 
To find your song, remember that I fled 

The idle who make shallow blatant noise. 
Remember too, the joy that you will spread 
ore me kills my small familiar joys. 


Idella Purnell 


MY ONLY GIFT 


. L: 
bel uuper born to shift alone, 
oO . 1) , yf 
Capri ly allured by every gust 
| ] aera , . Llectnana 
i l \ caves across a cobdoiestone, 





notations 
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SONNETS IN FAREWELL 


When you go from me, part of me will go. 
You are no separate or disparate being; 
Our welded fusion was, by some decreeing 
Beyond our selves, inexorable and slow. 

Now since this union must be ruptured so, 

I too face death, though feeling still and seeing. 
That which you leave will be a fragment fleeing 
From everything to nothing; I shall know 
Never again completion or content, 

Never again peace on this angry earth, 

But only restlessness, and thirst, and dearth. 
This is my doom, ordained and evident. 

My urn of life must break, its precious wine 


Spill on the sand and mingle with the brine. 


II 


Now you are gone, | know it is the end 
I linger on a little, posthumous, 

But that which served the bread of life to us, 
That eager love which made of earth a friend, 
That died with you. No human voice can rend 


Your silence which envelops me, as thus 


[138] 





Miriam Allen deFord 


I die my daily death; no curious 
an discern the bleeding wound [| tend. 


Time that was spendthrift is a miser now; 





It doles its days with avaricious care. 
I shall not find you ever, anywhere, 
Who were my goal, my altar, and my vow. 
We were one being, merged inseverably. 
Now you are ashes and a memory. 
Miriam Allen deFora 


PIONEER 


He knew, but had not time to care, 


That other men would plow the land 


He cleared from briar, root and tare, 


With sweating back and bleeding hand. 


Their eas plows would part the soil 
Swiftly as prows cut through the seas; 
His bloody labor and his toil 


Would be their unstained ease. 


He knew, and knowing made him brave, 
If eat he would, then toil he must; 
[hough what he dug was but the grave 


His ow and theirs - the ultimate dust. 


Evangeline C. Cozzens 


1139} 
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ILYA 


The heart cannot twist 
Beyond its lasso, love, 
It cannot move 

Beyond the mesmerist. 


It has no skill to change 
The essential bond 

For whose hard corded rond 
It raced to give up range. 
In snares whose light tp 1] 
Might menace breath 

Its choice is 


eatn 


Rather than unclasped lull 


And mo x]; 

The mocking mi nt 

Which windier rang t nt 

gut does the cold’s | 
rH ATO 

ice sh ered 

Heat in up 

I, one in the smoke is 





Diffused in the great hollow 


Of love’s firmament, 
Or narrowed to the fierce 


Defying element — 


I, that have great wonder 

At the atom’s range, 

Bow before the season’s 
ahi 


Ultimate or change. 


HEPATICAS 















Reitza Dine 
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UNDER THIS WILLOW 


Do not drop footstep here, 
You who are young. 

They of the quiet tongue 
Enter with fear. 


There is no golden clay 
Under this willow. 
(Dark on the pillow 


This hair at evening lay. 


Here never earthly bird 
Stays in its flight, 
Beating the night 


Free of the murmured word. 


“Here lies the one I love” 
I shall not write here. 
Nor will the night here 


Open to pilgrim dove. 


There is no body here, 
Sacred to dust 

Sleep, for you must, 
Spirit I killed with fear. 


[142] 








Mary Ray McCullar 


II 


Now there is damper air upon your lips 
an saying you are beautiful to a woman, 
ere are marshes at your fingertips 
And animal life less sweet, less fertilely hum: 
ind animal lite less sweet, less fertuely human 
} 


it, 


Than that you knew upon a breathing 


Bound in a tidal arc of the bland moon’s tying, 





Now there is danger not of shimmering sight, 


‘an there be agony not of life in dying? 


Now there 


roots to turn about your head, 
Do you forget the costlier wreath of flowers, 


heir bitter smell of bloom above the dead? 


Is there a noise more slow than that of hours? 
Have you found deadlier forms than moonlit eyes 
Or paths more holy than our bridge of lies? 


Mary Ray McCullar 


THE SAGE 


\ moment gone is but eternity 
Made wise to things that pass 


How rich in worldly wisdom must He be 


_ , — ! 
Whe olds the hour-glass- 





Marian Shuman 
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ARIADNI 


Who has not seen Ariadne weeping 
Weeping on the corner of Fourth and Fourteenth? 


Who has not heard Ariadne hurry by, 


Hurry to her burrow on East Thirteenth ? 


If anyone should stop Ariadne and ask he: 


For the dropping of tears on t tin ‘ 
“What is the matter? What is it, Ariadne 
“Oh, pa, and ma, and grant nd the 
“What's it to you? Scram. ' at 


[ am anyway?” Poor Ariadne! 


isn’t there a bootblack, even n 
(Poor nymph rooting in the unfriend 
Will no one be anery for | Ari 


Weeping, weeping, v 


no on 








Eunice Clark 


Oh, we are legion who have smiled and sped 


From one place to another. 


They will think, over an old book yellowing, 

“Fellow minds who are not here any more, the laughter 
Does not tinkle between your words after you go, 
You, the speakers.” 


We alone who are dead know that there is no death. 


After the fever of our first dying 
We went elsewhere and became else 
And spoke otherwise. 


Eunice Clark 


LOST ICICLE 


The final dream at the end of thought, 
Immune from warmth in noons of desire, 
Is perfectly and sternly wrought 

In frost more radiant than fire. 


But I must force from ice a healing 
Petal or leaf ; and I have chosen 

To thaw, till it drips in a pool of feeling, 
The icicle my mind has frozen. 


Margaret Fraser 
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HILL WATER 


Slow music of the moving water, melting 
Into the moonlit glade, 

What is the secret underneath your lilting, 
My night-long seranade? 


For though you have so many moods of laughter, 
Sly humors of your own; 

Yet always there’s an undertone comes after 
Much like a smothered moan. 


It echoes in the thunder of the torrent, 
The shallow summer tide; 

The dark sob of the hurrying under-current 
That will not be denied. 


Just when the theme is swept across the pebbles 
In lightest links of green, 

Under the tumbling chuckles and the trebles 
The deep notes intervene. 


Somehow I feel, beneath your mirth’s misleading, 
Pain, ageless, deified. 


As though earth’s sorrow found voice within you, bleeding 


From out the mountain-side. 


Kathle ei D UZie 


WORDS UNSPOKEN 


A FANTASY 


There is a place beyond the hill 
Where I have gone sometimes at night 
To lean my hands against a tree 


And contemplate my plight. 


The moonlight is as cold as jade, 
As staring as a dead man’s eye. 
The meadows stretch in bitter sleep 


While bats and stars fly by. 


The bats are dark misshapen leaves 
The stars are bubbles in the air. 
Trees are rvoted in a song 


And breath is silenced there. 


Little moths with petaled wings 
Hasten in a whispered sound 
To where my torch has broken gloom 


And warmed the frosty ground. 


Chey do not know the heart of me 
Is made of sorrow’s brittle tears, 
Dried and fashioned into coal 


By alchen istic years. 


l‘hey look at me with silver eyes, 


hey warm their little bodies well 


147] 
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For just how long this coal will glow 
Nor they nor I can tell. 


IN THE END 


Space breaks with a breath tonight — 
There has been a word unspoken, 

Like song turned secretly in a bird’s throat; 
There has been color unthreaded, 

Mad beautiful chaos, 

Like God in the beginning. 


There has been an end 

Beyond itself. 

I have said the single word, 

I have said — No. 

And in the end was a beginning 
That ended all, 

And began all. 


Life is a dawn now, 

Over the hill 

And down the valley. 

There is one star that will not fade - 
One stubborn star 

To accept life’s night 

And defy life’s day ... 

I have said — Yes. 


[148] 





Charlotte Arthur 
R THE EVENING AND THE MORNING 
Sunset is tangled on the hill; 


Red Jaughter runs down to shad« 


Lying purple and asleep. 


| ide song murmurs over grass, 
B | 

art ( I KR, 

Is si ed in the roots of earth. 

Bright threads draw upward 


fabric of a drean 
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COMMENT 
ROBINSON AS MAN AND POET 
HE DEATH of Edwin Arlington Robinson in early 
April was a sorrow to his friends, and a shock to his 
admirers who, after gathering too slowly, had become a large 


ically 


| 





and loyal audience. But, as one surveys his symmet 
rounded life in its completeness, it becomes impossible to 
grieve for him—the elegy should be a song of triumph. 
In youth he had outlined an austere and difficult pattern to 
live by, and with rare precision he had devoted his later 


1 
| 


years to filling in the design with 


trong lines and ardent 
delicate colors. His work was done. Bad health had begun 
to undermine his strength and threaten his creative power. 
I am told he felt that it was time for his story to end. 
My mind goes back to our first meeting. It was in 1906, 
when numerous devotees of the arts were summering in 
beautiful Cornish, and Robinson had come to New Hamp- 
shire to spend a few days with his friend and mine, Willian 
Vaughn Moody, the poet and playwright. “A mighty good 


poet — very simple bare style,’ Moody had said of this 
author of three neglected books of verse. And when | 

the long narrative, Captain Craig, the latest of them, | 
realized that this poet of the lean phrase and the nutty flavor 
was no Victorian, though I could not foresee 

ascetic style and realistic approach to subject a ‘“‘new move- 


ment” was beginning which was destined to lead poetic art 
away from Victorian tradition and practice. 


[150] 








Robinson as Man and Poet 


found him shy, quiet, reticent, holding off from easy in- 
timacies. I doubt if anyone in Cornish, after his brief visit, 
knew any better than before what was going on in his mind. 
His instinct for isolation, for self-dependence, was strength- 
ened during these difficult years by the public endorsement 
of it; for apparently only a few friends cared what he was 
thinking or writing, and even the outspoken admiration oi 
President Theodore Roosevelt did not avail to sell his books. 
It brought him, however, a clerkship in the New York Cus- 


House, which for a few years eased the strain of pov- 


erty Vhen even that strain seemed more endurable than 

+ a i e: f nase x a : > » , 

the dull routine of such an office, he resigned, encouraged by 
few slight evidences of increasing interest in his work. 


Che habit of isolation grew upon him, however, though it 


tempted him toward egoism. A certain humility and 
self-distrust tempered the fine steel of his character, and 
him proof against adulation — when at last it came, 


ree Pulitzer prizes — and against the rev- 
for his leadership by the writers and other 


iny summers with him at the MacDowell 





Here he seemed to unbend more than 


New York and Bo ton, where most ol! his later life was 


passe When I stopped for three days in 1926 to see the 
Colony, I felt better acquainted with him than ever before; 
es} ly over the billiard-table, for he was the local cham- 
pion and I from childhood had always been tempted by a cue. 


- ] ‘ } 
ongenial atmosphere, encouraged by Mrs. MacDow- 


arm friendship and wise sympathy, he not only wrote 
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most of his later books, but became more companionable, an 
perhaps happier, than he had ever been before. 

When Mrs. MacDowell, showine me the cottages. inter- 
rupted him one morning, he had just finished T'risé 
“a poem Miss Monroe will loathe!’ he exclaimed with a 


smile and a guttural emphasis on the verb. The verb was 
too strong, but I never followed with sympathy the exc 
sions to Camelot of this far-traveler who had _ scarcely 


stepped west of New York, and only once crossed the 


y+ 1 ' 


to England. What I thought of Tristram, after the | 
Guild’s powerful boost had started it toward its record sale 
may be found by the curious in /’olume XX XI of Porrry; 
and what I thought, and still think, of Robinson’s work i 

general was first printed as an editorial in January, 1925, 
and now opens my book of essays, Poets and Their Art, and 
is partly repeated in the biographical section of The Neu 
Poetry. Indeed, there is no modern poet whom I have writ 
ten about more explicitly in terms that I would ratify today; 
so that anything I might add in the way of tribute or criti 
cism would be mainly repetition. 

It might be interesting, however, to study the psychology 
of the man — the effect of his rather solitary habits on his 
work, the action and reaction between the life of his mind 
and spirit and that of his senses and perceptions. His per- 
ceptions were acute, and his keen imagination was always at 
work on them, enlarging and intensifying the record of ex- 
perience. At first, during and soon after his youth in “Til- 


bury Town’”— otherwise Gardiner, Maine, it was close and 
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personal experience which he recorded and intensified in such 
po as Richard Cory, Dear Friends, Amaryllis, Lorraine, 
lunt Imogen, and Captain Craig, the earliest and one of the 
most humane of his long narratives. He had known such 
individuals personally, and they were usually a sorry lot. In 


his Maine village, as in so many small New England towns, 


ly the unadventurous, the frustrated 


1e people were most 


the failures; fe braver souls had sought braver fortunes in 
rowing cities and spacious plains out westward. ‘Thus 

A a setae 
was the pathetic Or comic or tragic residue ol ineffectual 
ip that Robinson came in contact with during his 
mind's formative period, and it would seem that his studious 


and loyal sympathy with such twisted characters gave a 


his imaginative studies of humanity 


through the rest of his life. 





For again and again he repeats the theme of human fail- 
ure, giving it dignity, and once or twice almost tragic splen- 
, in making it deal with the frustration of genius. Captain 
j 
aspires to this theme, for the garrulous old codger, 
its hero, was ‘‘one of Apollo’s pensioners 
Sage-errant, favored of the Mysteries, 
And s¢ uted humorist at large 
a man primed full-up with iconoclastic Socratic wisdom 
lich tl e poet n Plato’s fashion, proceeds to set down and 


amplify. We find the theme repeated with variations, or at 
least hinted at, in certain lyrics and sonnets, in his latest 
ng narrative, 4maranth, and especially in the best one of 


all, Lhe Man Who Died Twice, published over a decade 
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ago. A variant of this motive may be found in the triangle 
tales — Roman Barthalow, Clavender’s House, Glory of the 
Nightingales, Mathias at the Door, Talifer and the rather 
futile Camelot series, in which the frustrated talent (it has 
rarely the flash and color of genius) is a talent rather fo 
life than for art, and the frustration comes through ill- 
assorted marriage and consequent love-entanglement. 

These are all tales of spiritual failure; and if, during the 
past ten years, they have become more and more theoretic 
and remote — abstractions mind-conjured rather than living 
figures — that may be the penalty the poet paid for his life- 
long reserve, for his retreat from close contacts, from inti- 
mate experience. Into his adult province no child ever en- 
tered. He observed keenly the world’s blasting of its most 
precious souls, and the psychological discords which ruined 
them, but he observed these from his study, from the sacred 
enclosure where his mind worked them over into the richly 
orchestrated harmonies of his blank verse. 

The Man Who Died Twice, published ten years ago, was 
more strictly a soul-biography than any of the later poems; 
and more loftily the record of a soul equipped for hig 
achievement, born to be a great artist in music but self 
ruined and self-betrayed. Fernando Nash is a grand figure 
in his fall, and the element of the grotesque, a note of tragi 





irony which is pitiful rather than bitter, emphasizes the riddle 
of the man’s destiny when he is found beating Salvatior 
Army drums in a village street. The poet’s blank verse plays 
orchestral measures in honor of the agony of genius; the 
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solemn fall of the lines strikes on the heart like the slow 
march of a regiment passing with dirges to a hero’s burial. 
More than twenty years of practice and discipline had gone 
by since the stark rhythms of Captain Craig sounded their 
new tune, and gradually the poet had achieved wonderful 
ower over his instrument until, in the climax of this sym- 


poem, it rolls out magnificent harmonies. 





The climax of this poem was perhaps also the climax of 
the poet’s career. Certainly he never surpassed it in any of 
the later narratives. Some of these seem repetitions, remind 
ing us of that fateful line, 

The w of custom being the way of death. 
They show an increasingly theoretic contact with life, 
thieved by thinking rather than by imaginative brooding 
over the hints supplied by direct experience. The three 
Camelot poems especially record a retreat from life; the 


famous old tales were a refuge, to retell them in modern 





terms a tempting mental exercise. 
But Robinson was not always concerned with failures; 


number of his poems celebrate successes. Not only a few 


beautiful brevities like Cliff Klingenhagen, Flammonde, 
Eros Turannos, Uncle Ananias, and the adorable Jr. 
Flood’s Party, in all of which a spiritual triumph is wrung 


reluctant destinies, but also in the longer 


red by or about the Apostle Paul, our own 





ywwn, Theodore Roosevelt ‘‘the revealer,” 
onaKkespea and Lincoln. These monologues do not 


quite achieve their aim. Paul talks too long and too 
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placidly; Roosevelt’s lively and engaging personality is not 
generously revealed, and Lindsay and Sandburg have done 
vastly better with the half-mythical John Brown, to whom 
Robinson accords only one great line, the last 
monologue: 

I shall have more to say when I am dead 
Sut Shakespeare’s clash of magnificent p $ wit 

The mystery that’s his —a mischievous 

Half-mad serenity that laughs at fame 

For being won so easy — 
this is presented, in Ben Jonson Entertains a Man fro 
Stratford, with a complete mastery which ought to silence 
forever the Baconians and other theorists who try to strip 
the man Shakespeare of his glory. And The Mast 
great Lincoln poem, second only to Whitman’s magnificent 


eleg 


verse and prose. 

Robinson’s life-work is itself a great success-story. Hi 
would deny this if he were alive to sum it up wit 
estimate ; he would say it was all fragmentary and ineff 
a faint projection from the knowledge in his mind, the sy: 
pathy in his heart. Measuring the distance between aspira 


tion and achievement, he would feel, like own Shakes 
peare, that his struggle 
Against the fiery art that has no mer 
had ended in defeat, or at least in a drawn battle that 
brought no feeling of victory. 
But for us the story is heroic, the achievement is a tri- 
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among the many tributes { ave been ritten in 








and surviving a point of view that belongs peculiar 
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dds this poet kept the faith. Through 





obscurity he wrote memorable poems, inheri- 


tals call immortality. His fame is now 


life ours to admire. To his fellow-coun- 


*n especially they become a proud heritage of beauty. 
H. M. 
ROBINSON IN AMERICA 
son’s outward indifference both to his early hard- 
0 his | success was, first of all, his way of being 
t; he left no other record of his genius, in prose or ac- 


}2 2 thin 
Hut it was something more. 


It was his way of defin- 





to 


1 a T er ou vie b 
O american history that shaped his mature 


} 1 1 > > l 
ght and his snty books of verse. Born in 1869, he 
ed his twenties by the time the United States entered 
17 , } 
ll era of pride and commercial splendor; he was ap- 


th } nets ( 7 
when the bursting prowess of 1917 an- 


ed the count in its new role of world-savior ; death 
took him on April 5th when the outlook of both hemi- 
( already darkened by the doubts of economic and 
1 esperation id reached a new crisis of protound 
S Robinson had learned how to offer resistance 

e 1e glitter of material progress and to the 

( efeated hopes. His early struggles as a poet 

gely ignored by an age of inflated “culture” that 
ected few n sober judgment; it was an age which, 
stopped ars with the messianic eloquence of yea 
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sayers and prophets of utopian prosperity. He could in tur 
afford to ignore the fame that arrived so profusely during his 
last twenty years. Except for the dangerous ease with whic] 
it permitted him to publish his frequent long poems of the 





past decade, he committed no act of conventional folly in 
acknowledging the respect of a public at last dutiful in its 
homage. 

The vantage-point Robinson occupied was maintained | 
the help of a diffident personality, but this was bred by tw: 
factors that reach beyond the limits of temperament. Onk 
was his inheritance of the taciturn rigors of New England 
empiricism — a legacy whose sterility he could recognize even 
though he affirmed it in some of his last poems; the other was 
his dogged resistance to any form of illusion in his thought. 
The first of these factors is hard to dissociate from his Maine 
birth and childhood; the other is difficult to credit to any- 
thing but his revulsion from the gilded pretensions surround- 
ing his manhood. He had the good fortune to resist any 
temptation toward public oratory even in pre-War years 
when that method was the one guaranty of success for an 
American writer. The retreat drove him toward a disci 
pline of infinitely greater advantage to him as a poet: the dis- 
cipline of facts and of critical thought — of facts judged a 
close hand instead of approached through abstract theory, o 
ideas scanned and appraised, instead of felt by means of the 
deceptive emotional apparatus in vogue in the ‘nineties. Rob- 
inson possessed at the outset the grip on reality which a poet 
like Yeats has come into only after many years of struggle 
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and intellectual exploration; his work shows none of the 
phenomena of growth that makes Yeats’ career so dramatic; 


and if he never achieved what Yeats has finally mastered in 


- 


personal eloquence and symbolic richness of style, 

ae espe ; ; 

it is because, by an initial impulse, he rejected the pathways 
| = . 

‘e, and illusion that may lead, by chance 


or accident, to a clear and final resolution about man and his 


+r . 





nson’s Maine days provided him — out of an environ 
ment as unpromising as any section of America could offe1 
vith more than a natural and involuntary grip on human 
ordeal: with characters to illustrate failure and obscure vic 
ry in that struggle. ‘These are the men of his native 
American drama Captain Craig, Luke Havergal, Aaron 
Stark, Bewick Finzer, Richard Cory, Flammonde, Miniver 
Cheevy, John Gorham, Fernando Nash, Roman Bartholow 

gallery in wliom are embodied the puritan tradition in 
dispossession, and a skeptical cour 
age which saw no substitute for that tradition in the coming 
age of commercial optimism. Misers and profiteers like 
Fin and Stark lean toward the shadow as fatally as glit- 
tering husks of popular heroism like Richard Cory. ‘The 


{ ting touch o ral presumption is on all of them, while 


mbe and hermits alone appear to have worked 
saving iroi But Robinson is saved from the dogged 
Spoon River by the same force that deprived him 


of the subtle spiritual victories granted to Henry James. His 
Was stoi e€ was unprepared for more exacting de- 
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mands on man’s intellectual responsibility; but his was a 
stoicism that came at an hour of bewildered confidences and 
betrayed trusts, an hour that needed (and perhaps permit- 
ted) only that kind of critical reaction which remains sealed 
and safe in the private integrity of the individual. It was 
the hour of “skeptical faith,” and faith that shatters as soon 
as it becomes public. Outward shows were the surest ways 
of losing even such strength as a disillusioned stoicism af- 
fords. But Robinson’s long line of defeated men are testi- 
mony to the fact that he hoped his inward discipline would 
prepare a new kind of leadership. When he turned away 
from the typical American life of ‘““Vilbury Town” or from 
its analogies in Arthurian legend, he could seize on a hardier 
and more active kind of doctrine. He saw the need of a 
more vigorous corrective to the facile casuistry of popular 
rationalism. He celebrated the ‘sure streng 


1? ‘ 
gth of (seorge 


Crabbe’s consecrated “flicker”; “‘the racked and _ shrieking 
hideousness of Truth’ in Zola; the Shakespeare who knew 
“too much of what the world had hushed in others’; Rem- 
brandt, who scorned “‘the taste of death in life’; the sense 
of “undeceiving fate’ in Lincoln. Robinson did not make 
these men into personae of himself; they remain as objective 
as the duties which he employed them to illustrate. By that 
acceptance of the “Titan” with the quietist, the ‘“‘Forger” 
with the “‘Watcher,” he saves his irony from irresponsibility, 
and his grim detachment from the grief of suicide. 
Robinson’s art, at its best, derives from his sense of the 


plainest use of speech. Even his lyrics are written in a taci- 
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iglish that lies between the purely logical and the 
obviously colloquial style. His lyric perceptions, like his 
an values, are rooted in the known and the possible — 
the capacities of man which survive even in his sorriest con- 
dition of stultification and confusion. He never allowed his 


tra ense to carry him toward the impotent Promethean 





etoric of Jeffers. It is these firm roots, not only in experi- 

ence but in language, that bind Robinson so certainly to his 
moment in modern history — to its economic and social con- 
ditions, its moral conflict, its political crisis and immense 
human claims. He is a realist not only in conscience but in 


ty] 


le and diction; in milieu as much as 


s n imagery; and this 
gives him his license to explore the problems of abstract 
casuistry and moral contradiction which he filed down into 
that style of attenuated rumination, impassioned hair-split- 
ting, and bleak aphorism which will always remain unmis- 


takably his own. He wrote searching judgments not only 





on tragedies of love, jealousy, and envy, but on the crimes of 


imperialism, the folly of the Eighteenth Amendment, and the 








1S¢ ; . . ° : —_ 
toppling recklessness of industrial inflation. The grey mono- 
Ke 1: 17 ao is . ae 
7 tone of his collected works is deceptive, for within it may be 
ive ng é 
liscovered bot sweep and anger of righteous denuncia- 
lat sacciind a ; 
a t t niy lavish Deauty of such lines as the 
4 7 mn 
t i »s Lurannos and The wes. 
ty ' . 
" He was a poet without school or cenacle; he was funda- 
entally as inimitable as unapproachable; and his bleaker 
he , ° ' ° 
) or more repetitious volumes might almost be interpreted as 
Ci- 


= 1 


ning to the public to expect from him none of the inno- 
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vation or sensationalism that makes literary creeds, move- 
ments, and manifestoes. For this he was scorned by youth- 
ful insurgents, and apparently by most of the greater names 
that rival his in recent literature. His influence was more 
subtle. He brought form and toughness of language into 
modern verse long before most of his contemporaries, and he 
corrected by modest example a slow drift toward slovenly 
habits and facile impressionism in poetic thought. His equip- 
ment, technical and verbal, needed only the enriching sub- 
stance of a more positive and committal belief; like Con- 
rad’s, his strength and brilliance are darkened by the touch 
of negation. But of him, as of Conrad, it may be said that 
whatever his contemporaries have achieved in art, either by 
novelty of means or by insurrection of ideas, has been done 
better because of his cleansing influence, and his model of 
honesty that no experimental or revolutionary activity can 
ignore. ‘This was the particular and limited honor of Rob- 
inson and the courageous men of his generation. In this 
satisfaction he ended his work, and left American literature 
richer for a quality it had never known before in a form so 
complete or in an art so firm. M. D. Z. 


REVIEWS 
A FLIGHT FOR ANGELS 


Landscape West of Eden, by Conrad Aiken. Scribner. 
Mr. Aiken, in the estimation of the reviewer, occupies a 


somewhat anomolous position among poets, for with a 
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poetic equipment beyond that of the majority of his contem- 
poraries he often conveys to us what is but a simulacrum of 
his high intentions. Persons less endowed with intelligence 
and sensibility frequently occupy humble niches with a 
firmer ease than he is able to maintain on bolder eminences. 
If the failures in his achievement were justly attributable to 
obvious spuriousness or flimsy posturings, analysis of his 
work would be a simpler matter and one far less worth while. 
But nearly everything he produces seems informed by sin- 
cerity and mental comprehensiveness, and without earmarks 
of the pretentious. His defects appear to spring from psy- 
chic impediments to poetic abandon; from a self-awareness 
perverted into self-consciousness, and a straining after what 
will be not so much an effect on others as an effect on him- 
self. He invites himself toward envisaged attainment, and 
it is a true gesture; but a last yielding of the critical man to 
the more intuitive poet occurs only sporadically. 

No poet made earlier, or more courageously, the arbitrary 
genuflection to his era than did Mr. Aiken, who, while the 
soft-featured lyric was still the dominant verse, wrote sub- 
jectively of dramatic crises in the lives of variety artists; and 
it is odd to recognize, in Landscape West of Eden, the same 
Aiken, after fifteen years, approaching liberation in rarefied 
elements of fire and mist in the geography of an antique 
world, in which Paradise may lie beyond a flat horizon. 

But this astral environment which he explored while he 
watched the cloud 


carved by the peach-tree into shapes no cloud could know) 
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pass slowly over, blossoms dark against white, 

westward; until it cleared the tree and sank gravely — 
has every warmly fleeting lineament of a loved actuality — 
an actuality adored more ardently, perhaps, because no hu- 
man thing has access to its gorgeous spaciousness. The poet, 
represented by his proxy, a winged first-person sometimes 
conjured up with literal pictures almost grotesque, has, one 
feels, rejected the race by subconscious compulsion, and when 
he surrenders to Lilith and kisses, somewhat banally, he 
“‘world-deep eyes and mouth,” the stanza with which he 
concludes is neither authentic preparation for taking up con- 
temporary existence with its dissonances of mortality, not 
forthright glorification of the dark moment which is anni- 


hilation for the reflective man. 


And so, my hand against her hair, I knew 

how false this world, how true, and what its power; 

and so, reiarning, brought its darkness back; 

and built its splendid ramparts against Eden. 

In theory, Mr. Aiken reconciles not God and the flesh, 
but cruel innocence with crueler understanding. ‘That the 
reconciliation is one of theories only, seems due to his in- 
sistence on uttering a personal cry of profound pessimism in 
spiritual isolation through the lips of figures from a racia 
mythology emotionally obsolete to himself. The poetic illu 
sion cannot succeed unless the poet subconsciously supports 
it with conviction; and, whether or not he admits it, Mr. 
Aiken long ago lost the naiveté which would cause him t 
respond creatively to his stereotyped Eve of ingenuous cun- 
ning, his unoriginal adventuring Adam, and those angeli 
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advisers whose voices had already a failing significance when 
whispering to a Shelley. 

For Mr. Aiken is, in his heart, very much alone, and has 
received from the dark enchantress not power but an ano- 
dyne; and it will not be reévoked insight, but the grateful 


} 


memory of the oblivious instant, which will carry him on t 


yet richer poetical mmageries. If the poet’s exultance in es 





cape to uninhabited places were better comprehended by him 
self, he might achieve a sustained articulation of the sublimity 
of avowed and heroic despair. As it is, a beginning in 
sincerity is distorted by the confusion of negative with posi 
tive values, and this confounds, at intervals, a good taste that 
s sometimes been impeccable. 
rhe angel moved his king, 


through me, said: “Why not go farther still? 
what of the kidneys, the liver, the heart, the stomach?” 


This passage, if consistent in its rational application, becomes, 
farcically, an anti-climax in a narration of archangelic flights. 
No decree of Marx can dictate what will be good ma 


rial for art in its spontaneous inception, but there is a dic- 





te- 


tation by temperament and circumstance which cannot be 
evaded without the penalty Mr. Aiken has paid. Yet there 
intimations, in this book, of a poet whose true stature is 
nobly proportione a better Aiken than the less faulty one 
we have known before. We think of a Milton whose genius 

ld not pay toll to a Puritan censoriousness of conscience, 
Blake whose simple subtleties need not cost the agony ol! 


eason and we respect, and hope. Evelyn Scott 
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ON THE BORDER-LINI 


Thirty Pieces, by Sydney Salt. Caravel Press, Mallo 
The body of Mr. Salt’s work, both in 
form, which has appeared in numerous small reviews, h 
always been a more or less successful illustration of his artis- 
tic credo, that the disintegration of the artificial barriers be 
tween prose and poetry has now resulted in an indivisible 
union of the two. His preoccupation with this problem 
led him to experimentation with both forms, without, how- 
ever, his recognition of any essential difference between them. 
The choice of title for his recent book, Thirty Pieces, is 
illustrative of his refusal to admit separate classificatic 
Salt has restricted himself in this volume to brief expe 


ments in lyric concentration. With the exception of three 


es, Now 


his most 


the “pieces” are limited to twelve or fourteen lit 


the poet attempting to achieve lyric perfection in 


concentrated form is always surrounded with dange1 


lapsing into precious fragility, of intruding on the poem’s 


poen 
final effect through over-manipulation of lines. Altho 
Salt is startlingly successful in his best “piece 
been able to sustain the necessary quality throughout ¢ 
lection. His most impressive verse is disting S 

: se Bi . ate 
all for its stylistic purity; his lines have an indi 
taneity that does not weaken into diffusiveness. In the first 
‘piece,” Your Still Body, for example, which closes with 


O little warrior of little battles 

This, your last battle, has found you 
92 , 

mighty in death with unfurled wing- 
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t $ precision phrasing, suficient but not intrusive re- 
straint. Salt 5 | tic style in these best poems has i vital 
] ] 


larity that is peculla ly individual. 

He does not, however, escape the perils of the form which 
adopted. ‘There is no suggestion of preciousness in 
any of the work because he does not strain for conventional 


effects, but those “pieces which do not maintain a precise 


the snow did not blacken the flesh 


if the snow did not say snow, 


if the horses stood up? 
If the horses stood up 
the would melt again in the flesh 
and the horses would say horses, 
Salt’s writing drops from simplicity to simpleness in this sort 
of thing; it becomes flat. His problem is to sustain the bal 
yee Hes SO eR . 
ince stylist icity with the fresh exact in 





gery which 





1 
€ to those who trace then te on 
e supporti talit f line is abse 
. = | z = 
( ] s 1 Oo coloriess monotony, the more per- 


t Drevity or torm. 


Ci e lyric the type that Salt has done in this book 


re particularly a strict unity, both in the association 


nd e harmonized rhythm. ‘The best things in 
i Pieces have this unity; Jo Death r instanc 
T © 4 -¢} 
iving been with the quiet earth, 
s im sI ling vith o ean, 





he language deep deep 


be the flower 
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This poem is compactly done, completely effective in its at- 
tuned rhythm and its quiet beauty. But in a number of 
cases there is no unified completeness, rather a succession of 
chance lines, some of them effective but not woven into a 
whole. Salt employs short sentences constantly and his work 
bears both the virtues and the difficulties of such a technique. 
It contributes undoubtedly to the clarity and precision of the 
poem’s final effect; its drawbacks arise from the broken 
rhythm often resulting which vitiates the unity of the ‘ ‘pi ece. 
It must be remembered that Salt is experimenting with an 
extremely difficult aspect of verse. The very wis ty of thes 
lyrics, the essential necessity of perfect harmonization, make 
them more open to criticism than if the form were less ex- 
acting. Salt has a definite originality and an exactitude of 
poetic style; he has not as yet been able to sustain this powe: 
to any considerable length, nor has he complete mastery of 
his form. Burroughs Mitchel 


A WARRIOR’S GHOST 


The Collected Poems of John Galsworthy. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Galsworthy’s Collected Poems bring to the large public 
that has followed his prose a volume not remarkable for 
creative values. One reads it with the respect due to felicity 
of line, literary temperance, and uprightness of feeling. One 
sees here, but diminished, Galsworthy the reformer, the 
humanitarian, the lover of animals, the champion of brave 
loyalties, the Englishman so sensitive to English soil and 
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so good at laying bare the roots of both English fineness 
and Britishness. His poetry is thoughtful and courageous, 
it is often poignant in intention and most often so in per- 
ormance when he is writing of love or land or animals. 
Never by any chance or foible of star could he have made 
reputation as a poet, or let us say, made it and kept it 
n the face of even a deferential Time. The more one 
hunts his verse for poetry, the more one turns away to his 
prose for satisfaction. In the case of a writer whose plays 
and novels are known, both entertainingly and seriously, 
for definite social opinion and human involvement, it is 
inevitable that one should look for at least the same gift 
or attraction in his poetry. The truth is that his verse is 
merely the quiet surplus of fuller and better matter that 
t its form in prose. Galsworthy wrote poetry with a 
tly practiced hand and with restraint. He gave great 
mesty and spirit to a life of voluminous work—some 
twenty-six plays, some two dozen novels, half as many 
volumes of short stories and studies—and his verse occupies 
inor place in the long list. 
It is in the matter of saying things bravely that he had a 
ability in poetry, especially ina poem called The Prayer 
implicity is fine: 
If on a Spring night I went by 
And God were standing there, 
What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him? This is the prayer: 
O Lord of Courage grave, 
O Master of this night of Spring! 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask thee anything! 
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Mhere are also several pieces in wv profound se 
of identity with nature moves him to words that are both 
true and gracious; that is, they make a sound like poet 

Folded is every sheep, the sunlig gon 
A lonely bird re-takes its evening flight; 








Warmth on the downs, and color, her is none, 

And yet, a Presence—in this lingered light 

Conjured of sky and the green- cautied chalk, | 
Of air no longer sunlit and so still— 


Native and thin-embodied seems to walk 
As if devotional, upon this hill 


The “lingered light” and the twe 
quality that would have been worth fostering. | 
rr 


~ 1 ry ] ~¢ : 
[here are many who will commend these verses be 
they show a generous and earnest mind toward man and tl 
fellow-beasts. The rest of us should still deplore the 


fortunate dilution by sentimentality o bia sunlit eart} 


I 


Cell me of Progress if you will } 
But give me sunshine on a hill— 
b 
r “ec “yf me ° 2.2 ‘ ' ' 
He saw “the Beautiful, so clear” in his heart, on Gaulzet | 
Moor of his ancestors, in Mallorca, in Tennessee. Occasior 





ally he confided to vie page a 


sight, some small wink of truth that is excellent—dreaming 


+1 
bees, or “little bushes puffing green” and “white wid 
roses,’ and after rain “Earth it smells as good a 
It is not likely that this celebrated winner of the N 
‘ted his poems to contribute mu to hi 


Out of respect to that fame it should be said of his poetry 
in words from his own prose, that it is “Like the 


a warrior on his shield.” Hildegarde Flanr 
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most fatal and easily disastrous of critica 
of a verse magazine, that risk readily 
f 
tions — either by specialization or by sour 
which the American Poetry Journal has 1 
We hope it will not grow older without 
Otherwise it will share the fate of irresy 
promptly closed over the heads of the Pox 
Poetry Magazine, Japm, Bozart, and their 


engaging. It has issued two numbers, be 
The first announced “a social emphasis 

one political cr literary front,” and th 

and definition to . ...a Marxian estheti 
lation of art to propaganda.” But the fir 
strain of solemnity, with a fiercely hilario 
Cracker-Barrel “Revolutionist,’ by Samu 


ly, The New Review, and of the inevita 
magazine editors since 1912 have suffered 
only that Mr. Pound is the “Village Kix 


“a pest,” and “a positive menace,” bu 
now prevailing in the world “one ceases 
customs said to Ezra, or why the pu 
Zukofsky.” To this bit of public thera; 
to respond, and the second issue was « 
response arrived, it was remarkab! 








career. 
Three magazines dominated by radi 
The Partisan Review, The New Frontier 
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deadening mass of rhymed banality under whi 
erature has come to groan. No one can sanel 
sistent and prudent supervision of a literary 


But there are several ways of declaring and 


Among new magazines of critical purposes, 


both of the editorial angers attending the sl 


Grumbler” of venerable American lineas 


VMozaic’s second issue showed much impt 
essay on Joseph Gordon MacLeod by Del 
uden and Spender by R. P lack 
on Dali, by . Hellman. 
F roup by Louis MacNeice; sever th 
tunes. Altogether, 3 $ 
vious limitations in 1 lit 
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Edwin Sea Granville Hicks, Edwin 
Ruth Lechlit ind Horace Gregory. 
) to be one of the b guides to current proletaria 
: blish« ‘ the contributions 
Sa rutnam, ¢€ ld lend dignity to ! 
) t tre f the arguments was 
! I eservation. The z 
) ss | ir st important f, 
; . y 








taphysics 

















given 
proletarian fiction, criticism, and poetry as 








Recent Magazines 


shows the most regular activity and the best 


ver to a series 
Newton 
Isidor Schnei- 
This number proved 
attitudes that has 
ley Burnshaw, 


R 











se or discu 
70 ind q 
Frontier has 
f j 











yarticula defined it as a 

not ly s s ibly readable in 

s Conservat toward innova- 

: n t N in content, this 
’ K I rishing the 
t ni n its front cover. The strain of this boast 

’ \ t good sh of its writing. Many of tl ontributors are 
t tal exertion r by dis s¢ sentimentality 
y F interesting fiction by Farrell, Emjo Basshe 
t Walker Wins] 1 r three poems 

: vi the resp l iverage. Recently | -re ws have been 
; t these have not improved the tone of matters 
Burder by a vi itle and a killing sub-title (Dynamic Stories 

[oda Kosm 1as more than the usual problem of making an 

; i t it has nd il contributors wh 
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criminate naturalism is apparently its chief difficulty; the imp 








ipre 
sion is unavoidable that serious judgment and f dist i 
are taboo in current fictional effort; the sameness of style 
in many of these stories indicates not only a basic anc if 


creative effort, but a fear of risking the formal discipline that ha 


always been a determining factor in durable 


memory, sensation, indifference, and ai S ick 
thin when tapped by every facile talent, ledge 
of the source of this fluid run of exy But th 


editors of Story show every sign of 
keenly, and will no doubt provide, as so 


























telligence begins to speak in contemporary fiction, the be le 
of it they can secure. 

The Harvard Advocate has suffered a considerable change it 
make-up and content during the past two years. It pr st 
lead the field of collegiate journalism. It has not o: ri 
lively criticism of the college’s activities d publications 
given some brisk reports on current plays, books, exhi ns, an 
general topics. Moreover, it has invited the help of notable alumi 
like Archibald MacLeish, Theodore Spencer, Robert Hil an 
the perpetual undergraduate of Rapall he result is a magazi 
of lively quality, and the most important phase of the 4d ate 
life since its earlier flowering in the Cleveland era. 

The Magazine, of California, still struggles rathe ( ¢ 
with the business of finding a charact or itself I verse 
chiefly aphoristic or neo-classical in the ways ¢ ratl lact 
triteness; its fiction leans toward the looser sty 
reminiscence or low-keyed naturalism, W. C. William 
White Mule, setting a standard for the latter variet The 
editorial or critical department, but this makes for distinction. 
is never a complete want of honest labor in the contributi 
thus far the entries conform to standarx annerisms too e; yt 
excite more than a respectful and willing intere i lat wi 
come next. 

Tone, an intermittent verse magaz ccasiona rises to th 


dignity of a contribution by one of the better younger poets, offerec 
in forceful typography, but here again our re ] 





| t is dazed 
in its effort to extricate Tone’s particul merit fr I 
deposit slowly accumulated by the many well-in*entionec agazine 
of meagre personality that do what they « to fortify our th 1 


culture 
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Dn ! eral congratulation arrived in 























’ view issued its tenth 
its founding in 1925, ha 
the South. It followed 
nal I 4ion on literary and agrari reform, 
be the poetic program to which The Fugitive cor 
I for its r ect } 
dist 1 b the rigorous tl ig and 
Fugitive, at whatever co to its larger 
( Chis laxity of judgment has en | otice- 
qu rs ¢ the Review espe iliy in the frequent 
imiable and stultifying ruminati s 
nd hist themes more proper to s mestic in 
d The Forum But the Virg a edit 
fited by th 1ited scope and subject-matter of their ven- 





goes I izine for a definite interest and a con- 
ity. Unlike their New York or New England competitors 
eC ind a specifi 


ical atmo 





de rs, but the 
a t it 
ha man 

1 \ wa 
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N ( Roberts, Thomas Wolf Rober 
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ards were at i May 6th. The 
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Ambush, published by the John Day Company. Marya Zaturenska, 
reviewing this book last January in Poetry, referred to the au- 
thor’s “pleasing but reminiscent muse” and to the “echoes of Elinor 
Wylie through every page.” In our opinion, a committee which 
could prefer this book to Elder Olson’s Thing of Sorrow is simply 
not fit to award a poetry prize. 

The award for the best novel of 1934 pleases us better. We have 
read by no means all the novels of last year, but Now in November, 
by Josephine W. Johnson, is a beautifully written tale of tragic 
life in the young author’s own state of Missouri. She lives in Web- 
ster Groves, near St. Louis. Our readers will remember her four 
recent appearances with poems of delicate quality. 

Zoé Akins, also on our list, but long ago, receives the drama 
award for her play, The Old Maid, adapted from a story by Edith 
Wharton. Clayton Hamilton, formerly a member of the drama jury, 
objects, with some justice, to honoring a play “which is not original 

. . merely the transference of a novel to the stage,” and alleges 
that the committee has passed up “the finest play of many years, 
The Children’s Hour.” 

The biography prize goes to Douglas S. Freeman for R. E. Leé 
and the history prize to Prof. McAndrews of Yale for The Colonial 
Period in American History. 





The Chicago Foundation for Literature, at its annual dinner ot 
Shakespeare’s birthday, gave awards of $150 each to a poet and a 
novelist, the former going to Elder Olson for his first book, Thing 
of Sorrow, published last autumn by Macmillan, and the latter t 
Helena Carus for her first novel, Artemus Fare-thee-qwell, issued by 
Little Brown & Co. in January. 

Another Chicago Foundation, that of the Friends of American 
Writers, gave awards of $50 in April to four mid-western authors 
and distributed 100 copies of the books to local public libraries, 





very good idea in these days of library-starvation. No books of 
verse were honored, but three of the four prose books were novels 
written by poets — MacKinlay Kantor, Helena Carus d Jessica 
North. 

The “Banners Elk School of English 4 Summer School for 


Graduate Study in the North Carolina Mountains” will be in ses- 
sion June 25th to August 6th, with courses specially pl ed 


teachers of English in high schools and colleges. The faculty list 
includes the poets Eunice Tietjens and Jessie Rittenhouse, the 
dramatist Cloyd Head, the novelist Julia Peterkin, and others 
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News Notes 


Those interested may get full information from the Director, Edwin 
O. Grover, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. No one could 
iv too much for climate and scenic charm in that region, and “de- 









$a 
lightful accommodations” are promised. 

Jc Sloan, distinguished painter, treasurer of the Artists and 
Writers Dinner Club, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, sends a very 





moving plea for funds “to aid us in our efforts to keep our doors 
open, and to absorb a few hundred additional applicants, men and 
women, who have appealed to us for aid.” Some of these “have 


been driven to the starvation level,’”’? and Mr. Sloan hopes that con- 








ributions “in amount you can afford” will enable the club to 
continue its supply of “free dinners to needy writers and artists.” 





Mr. Elmo Russ, a composer-pianist, has been presenting a series 
als at The New School for Social Research of New York 
under the direction of Henry Harrison. These are made up of his 
own settings to the lyrics of contemporary American poets like 
Leonora Speyer, Margery Mansfield, Carl Carmer, Constance Skin- 
Margaret Widdemer. A group of five singers interpret 
some of which have been reviewed with commendation. 











ne 





Mr. Carlyle F. MacIntyre, born in the Middle West in 1890, and 
now living in Beverly Hills, just above Hollywood, has written 
many poems, but has been abstemious about publishing them. A 
recent letter tells of unusual attentions from malevolent fates. It 
says: “A charming cyclone blew half my house down in the spring 
of ’33. A forest fire burned my donkey’s barn and much of my 
ape in the fall, and on New Year’s Eve the blessed flood 
etel molished the whole business. The worst loss was the 
4,000 books and the antiques. The family escaped.” 

Idella Purnell (Mrs. Remington Stone), of Jackson Heights, L. L., 











spe youth in Guadalajara and founded there Palms, the clever 
poetry magazine which is now unfortunately suspended. She is the 
author of The Forbidden City (Macmillan Co.) 

Mrs. Charlotte Arthur, who was a professional dancer in her 
youth, is of uncertain address, having lived in Ireland, Switzerland, 





California and elsewhere. A small verse-pamphlet, Dreams and 


Dublin in 192 


Trees, was published in ° 

Mr. Rayner Heppenstall, who calls himself “the complete York- 
is the author of Patins. He writes music as well as 
i English weeklies. 
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Miriam Allen de Ford (Mrs. Maynard Shipley) has been living 
in Berkeley since her husband’s death a year ago. She is writing 
his biography. 

Miss Florence Ripley Mastin, of Brooklyn, is the author of Green 
Leaves (Jas. T. White & Co.). 

Miss Marian Shuman, a Phi Beta Kappa of Stanford in 1931, had 
a weekly column in the San Francisco Argonaut the next year, and 
is now in the advertising business in Los Angeles. 

Reitza Dine (Mrs. Wirtschafter) lives in Cleveland; Mr, Israel 
Smith in Jersey Shore, Pa.; Margaret Fraser (Mrs. Robin Lamp- 
son) in Berkeley, Calif.; Miss E ine Cozzens in New York; 
Mr. Lionel Wiggam in Indianapolis; and Miss Mary Ray McCullar 
in Denton, Texas. 

Four poets of this month are new in our pages: 

Eunice Clark (Mrs. Selden Rodman), a Vassar graduate of 1933, 
now lives in New York, and assists her husband in editing Com- 
mon Sense. 

Mr. Irving Bacon, of Morristown, Tenn., is the author of Poems, 
published in Howe, Okia., in 1932, and of poems in magazines, 

Mr, Harold Kerr lives in Minneapolis. Mr. Samuel French Morse 


is a student at Dartmouth 
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